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The inflammable mixture of air and vapour thus obtained
is burned under a Welsbach or other mantle as in an ordinary
incandescent burner.
The lamp is stated to be quite safe since the inflammable
vapour is produced by the draught created in the lamp
chimney. If the lamp be overturned, the draught ceases and
the flame is extinguished.
Those fractions of purified petroleum possessing rather a
high boiling-point and viscosity are, after further very careful
purification, used in the manufacture of hair tonics and the
so-called "petroleum emulsions," and recently they have been
used very largely as a successful substitute for drugs such as
cascara sagrada, magnesium sulphate, etc.
The solid paraffins are used in the manufacture of candles
and night-lights, while various other fractions of liquid
petroleum find employment in the soap, varnish and metal-
polish industries.
The volatile fractions are largely used as solvents in the
process of waterproofing by means of rubber solution.
THEORIES AS TO THE ORIGIN OF PETROLEUM.
Only a very condensed account of the theories which have
from time to time been proposed as to the mode of origin
of petroleum will be given here. The experimental matter
on which these theories have been founded must be even
more briefly discussed. A comprehensive review of the
whole question will be found in Sir Boverton Redwood's
" Treatise on Petroleum," vol. i. p. 268.
There are three principal theories as to the origin of
petroleum which have been very widely discussed. These may
conveniently be designated as the Marine Animal, Terrestrial
Vegetation, and Inorganic Theories.
According to the first of these, petroleum has been formed
by the action of heat and pressure on the accumulated
remains of marine organisms.
The second theory suggests that the remains of terrestrial
vegetation such as coal or lignite may have given rise,
under the influence of heat, pressure, or both, to the formation
of petroleum.
The inorganic theories, for there have been several, have
never been accepted by petroleum experts or by geologists,
and some of them appear to be somewhat far-fetched.
It is a well-known fact that the action of water on metallic
carbides produces hydrocarbons, e.g. aluminium carbide